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no hesitation. " It was essential/' he wrote after-
wards, " to redeem Rome; to place her once again
at the summit, so that the Italians might again learn
to regard her as the temple of their common country.**
The battalions of the National Guard defiled in front
of the Palace of the Assembly with shouts of "' Guerra!
Guerra! " drowning the timid scruples of their leaders
in a great insurgent wave of warlike excitement.
The French were told that the Roman Republic would
fight, and learned on April 30 that it could fight with
success. Then an interval ensued during which the
French general obtained substantial reinforcements,
while the Roman triumvirs were amused by an ex-
hibition of insincere diplomacy. The attack was
renewed on June 4, and for twenty-six days " the
degenerate remnant of the Roman people/' as it
was styled by the Times newspaper, held out against
the schooled battalions of France. It was no mere
artillery duel. " I saw Garibaldi/' wrote Enrico
Dandolo, describing the last battle of the siege, " spring
forward with his drawn sword shouting a popular
hymn." But at last weight of numbers and weight
of guns prevailed over the careless enthusiasm of the
Roman volunteers. On June 30, S. Pietro in
Montorio was in the hands of the French, and Gari-
baldi announced to the Roman Assembly that in a
few hours the French guns could reduce the city to
ashes. There was then no choice but to yield.

The chronicle of republican failure ends with a
brilliant and romantic epilogue. Garibaldi was de-
cided never to surrender his sword to a foreigner upon
Italian soil. Riding into the Piazza of St Peter's, he
invited all who wished to follow him. " I offer/' he
said, " neither pay nor quarters nor provisions. I